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CHRISTIANITY 


and Crisis 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


The Politics of “Summitry” 


Events of the past few weeks should make it 
abundantly clear that talks with the Russians at 
summit conferences are fraught with domestic 
political consequences for every nation. 

Academic people often tend to think of foreign 
policy exclusively in terms of practical exercises 
in diplomacy. This may be the purpose or the 
raison d’étre of parleys with friends and adver- 
saries, but the means by which states come to this 
point are primarily political. That is, the pur- 
pose of negotiations, however commendable, must 
remain an abstract goal until a political leader 
or party formulates it as a political objective for 
which he will fight in the hope of personal ad- 
vantage or political gain. In other words, nego- 
tiations or summit talks cannot remain in orbit. 
They must be brought down to earth and made 
part of someone’s political program. 

In an important sense this has happened re- 
cently with the concept of meeting the Russians 
at a heads-of-government conference. Americans 
somehow assume any action we take is based 
solely on principle, but they have tended to see 
the politics in programs with which they disagree. 
Thus the press and radio have talked a good 
deal about ‘“Macmillan’s election stunt,” as if 
this were a comprehensive explanation of the 
Prime Minister’s reasons for going to Moscow. 

More recently British Laborites have lashed 
out at the Eisenhower Administration by suggest- 
ing that Americans have tolerated Macmillan’s 
proposals as the necessary price to pay for a Con- 
servative Government remaining in power. The 
Labor leaders have implied that negotiations 
were so popular with the British people that only 
by taking over this program (which is said to be 


Laborite in origin and inspiration) could a Con- 
servative Government expect to survive. There- 
fore, if Americans want the Conservatives to re- 
main in power, they have no choice but to back 
—or at least not oppose—the Macmillan policies. 

The politics of “summitry” are as apparent in 
the other participating countries. France, under 
de Gaulle, sees itself as a vigorous new leader. 
Not only has de Gaulle asked for a unique lead- 
ership role in the counsels of NATO but he 
has also sought actively to assure that his voice 
would be heard at the summit. 

As a strong French figure whose world influ- 
ence depends on his resolution, de Gaulle can- 
not afford concessions to the other side. He must 
fight the appearance of weakness at every cost, 
and by nature he is disposed to see foreign policy 
more in terms of military than political objectives. 

Nor are political motivations absent from Ger- 
man calculations as the West German Republic 
approaches the summit. The Adenauer regime 
could not tolerate concessions that affected, to 
any appreciable degree, the numerical majority 
of the Christian Democratic Party. The opposi- 
tion Social Democratic Party can afford to appeal 
to the latent, if resurgent, demands of the Ger- 
man people for reunification even within a neu- 
tralized Germany. Both sides are disposed to 
claim more for their positions than the evidence 
warrants: the CDU, for a policy of firmness verg- 
ing on rigidity, and the SPD, for political solu- 
tions that would probably be rejected if offered 
by the Russians. 

It is not mere cynicism to say that Adenauer 
has shaped a successful political career around 
support for existing Western policies. With some 
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of these policies in flux and with the political 
cauldron beginning to boil within Germany, his 
adjustment of Germany’s policies to the West and 
to the inherent will of his own people is made 
more difficult. 

The evidence seems also clear that even Rus- 
sian policymakers are not free from the force 
of political pressures. Khrushchev, for various 
reasons, may be in need of a political victory. 
Even within a totalitarian state, the time comes 
when political and economic promises must be 
fulfilled. Although this time may not have ar- 
rived, the influence of anti-party groups and long 
postponement of consumer demands sets a frame- 
work for the policies of the present regime. 

A resounding and spectacular triumph, or even 
the fruits of a propaganda campaign for peace, 
will inevitably serve the Khrushchev Government 
and place it more solidly in public favor—to the 
extent these words have any meaning in a police 
State. 

Finally, the politics of “summitry” are likewise 
a part of the American political landscape. The 
political vocabulary of this country abounds in 
words and phrases that, generally speaking, give 
a pejorative meaning to negotiations at the 
summit. 

Political leaders, including the leader of the 
Republican Party at Gettysburg, have not hesi- 
tated to ring the changes on “appeasement,” 
“Yalta” and “the Geneva spirit.” No one seemed 
anxious or disturbed when the President at a 
recent press conference assured the nation that 
there was no plan or planning for a conference. 
We live in the shadow of Munich, and the nega- 
tive or dangerous side of diplomacy still offers 
politicians political mileage. 

Recently, however, leaders like Senators Hum- 
phrey and Fulbright have begun to sound an- 
other note, just possibly with the hope it may 
prove both sound and politically profitable. They 
have talked about the need for a whole series 
of diplomatic soundings. They have urged that 
we engage in not one but many summit con- 
ferences. In this way, they maintain that while we 
should not expect too much from any one con- 
ference, a succession of discussions at the pin- 
nacle might lead in the direction of peace. 

There is risk—both substantive and_political— 
in this approach as well for, despite the warnings, 
the people may hope for too much. It is the 
duty of leadership to check this enthusiasm, keep 





it within bounds and guide public thinking. In 
the end, such an approach may also prove “good 
politics.” 


K. W. T. 


DOES TIBET MATTER? 


IBET IS about as inaccessible from every- 

where as anywhere could be, inaccessible even 
to Tibetans. No other area of comparable extent 
on the entire surface of the globe presents such an 
array of lofty, serrated country, harshly cut by 
deep gorges. The common term “plateau” is justi- 
fied only in that Tibet’s minimum altitudes are 
considerable, while the “average” altitude is 16,000 
feet. Cold, arid, rocky barrenness: that is Tibet. 
Scattered thinly and precariously as economic 
parasites upon their animals, Tibetans number a 
million or so in about 470,000 square miles—the 
area of France, Germany and Italy. 

Tibet has never been a state or a nation in 
any real sense. The Tibetans are contiguous 
tribes rather than a people, though language and 
religious customs hold them in loose association. 
Historically, some measure of loose overlordship 
has frequently been asserted from China, but 
actual Chinese administration is only now being 
organized for the first time. Society and culture 
are distinctive but are not envied by the neigh- 
bors. Indians have long held an interest in the 
frontier areas and in the trade route to Lhasa; 
but Nehru’s policy conciliated the Communist 
Chinese by abandoning the political protection 
of this interest that the British had built up in 
formal agreements with previous Chinese regimes. 

Now comes revolt. Why and how do the few 
undeveloped Tibetans challenge the military and 
political mass of China? So far as the facts ap- 
pear, the Communist pledges and conventions, 
made to and with the Tibetan leaders with the 
Dalai Lama as chief authority and with India, 
that Tibet should have an autonomous regime 
under the Lama’s rule, have been seriously 
transgressed. 

The Communists have undertaken more and 
more direct action to organize Tibet in their 
own way and for their own purposes. The clash 
of wills is seen in apparent danger for the Dalai 
Lama and in increasing use by the Communists 
of the Panchen Lama as the more or less willing 
agent for their enterprises. Military action seems 
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to have arisen from reckless outbursts of Tibetan 
despair and anger, essentially protective in their 
spirit. We must expect complete Chinese triumph 
and the radical subjection of the Tibetans to 
the Communist order. It will be a great surprise 
if the revolt develops any noticeable importance 
within the general Chinese domain. 

But in India and extensively through the 
countries of East and South Asia, the Tibetan 
tragedy comes in painful illumination of Com- 
munist actualities. The Buddhists, from Japan to 
Thailand, Burma and Ceylon, look upon the 
Tibetans as kindred whose religious existence is 
being destroyed. Indians also are tender for the 
faith that arose on their soil, even though it 
practically disappeared therefrom a millennium 
ago. The Communists are widely accused of break- 
ing their promises not only of freedom in re- 
ligion, but also of general autonomy for a people 
not Chinese. When one people forces its will upon 
another, that is imperialism—the supreme crime 
against humanity. 

Prime Minister Nehru is peculiarly hurt by the 
recent events. For in 1950 he stilled the fears 
of his nation over the Communist advance into 


Barmen: 


OST AMERICANS have as yet no awareness 

of the extent of the resistance to Nazi totali- 
tarianism within Germany. Although documenta- 
tion is now fairly full in books published in post- 
war Germany, the story was never told here during 
the war and has seldom been related since. 

The opposition was far more general than the 
American public was ever allowed to know. The 
evidence is now overwhelming that the knowledge 
of the resistance was suppressed by direct order of 
President Roosevelt, who felt that such informa- 
tion would weaken the support for a policy of “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

Opposition within the churches took form when 
a Confessing Synod of the Old Prussian Union 
(A.P.U.—a Calvinist-Lutheran church union 
founded in 1817, the year of the 400th anniver- 
sary of Luther’s 95 Theses) met at Barmen in the 
Ruhr district 25 years ago this month, on May 29, 
1934. A National Synod of the Confessing Church 
followed it on May 30-31. At Barmen, 140 dele- 
gates from nineteen territorial churches—Lutheran, 





Mr. Littell has spent most of the postwar years in Germany where 
he was closely related to church affairs. He is presently a member 
of the faculty of Candler School of Theology in Atlanta. Ga. 
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Tibet, assuring them that agreements of non- 
interference and for Tibetan autonomy were de- 
pendable. When the anxious Dalai Lama came 
into India for an earlier visit, Nehru urged him 
to return to Tibet in order to conserve its 
autonomy. 

The Chinese have now falsified Nehru’s stands, 
and they have gone on to insult him by saying 
that the revolt has been instigated by “imperial- 
ist agents” (who could have operated only from 
India), that the Dalai Lama has been taken into 
India “under duress” and that “Indian expan- 
sionism” must be sharply rebuffed. Nehru has 
replied by accusing the Chinese of using “the 
language of the cold war regardless of truth 
and propriety,” which in plain English means 
lying indecently; while of course he defends 
India’s circumspect sympathy for the oppressed 
Tibetans. 

The Chinese disregard of Indian and other 
Asian sentiment is not easy to explain, for it 
multiplies attention to the distress of Tibet. For 
the moment, Tibet perishing looms larger than 
Tibet in historic remoteness. 

M. S. B. 


A Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Tribute 


FRANKLIN H. LITTELL 


Reformed and United (Evangelical and Reformed), 
adopted the six-point platform that became there- 
after the fundamental Confession of Faith of the 
active Christian resistance to Hitler and to Na- 
tional Socialist policies affecting the faith. It is not 
too much to say that any intelligent discussion of 
German affairs, both during the Third Reich and 
in the postwar period, must begin with the Bar- 
men synod, 

The churches were not the only centers of re- 
sistance: trade unionists, Social Democrats and pro- 
fessional military officers also conspired and paid 
a bloody price for their plans. When the Soviet- 
Nazi understanding collapsed, rank and file Com- 
munists also suffered greatly—although many of 
the functionaries, including a number now ruling 
in the various satellite states, were pulled out in 
time. 


The True "German Miracle" 


But the problem of the suppression of evidence 
and the general lack of information is far greater 
than the measure of a footnote to the historical 
narrative. For without reading back through the 





record of the church struggle to Barmen, it is pos- 
sible to totally misunderstand the present situation. 

Indeed, it can lead—and frequently does, on the 
part of tourists and casual observers—to the most 
dangerous conclusions about the “natural virtue 
and ability” of the German people. The “German 
Miracle” which the newspapers write about and 
the politicians talk about, the military, political 
and economic recovery, is not a “miracle” in the 
proper sense at all: it is a product of American 
credits, able industrial and political management, 
and very hard work on the part of a well-disciplined 
people. 

The true “German Miracle” is that precisely in 
the midst of a ruined society, demoralized and 
starving, the foundations were laid for the most 
significant laymen’s movements in the world today. 
And the Kirchentag and Evangelical Academies 
cannot be understood at all without careful atten- 
tion to the record of Christian resistance and re- 
sisters from the Barmen Synod to the present. 

It cannot be said too strongly that these move- 
ments, which have given form and being to a shat- 
tered people and inspired similar work in sister 
churches from Scotland to Japan, are not the prod- 
ucts of “natural genius and organizing capacity.” 
They are the legitimate fruits of a spiritual strug- 
gle of unparalleled intensity in our time, a struggle 
for faith which, in the end, authenticated the re- 
discovery of the Bible, the Church and the laity 
as the whole Christian people. 

When the parliamentary opposition to Hitler 
collapsed on March 24, 1933, with Prelate Kaas of 
the Roman Catholic Zentrum leading the rout and 
only the Social Democrats opposing, the Protestant 
church leadership was still confused. Then, as now, 
it was divided between Reformed, Lutheran and 
Union confessions and churches. In October of 
that year, the German bishops celebrated the 450th 
anniversary of Luther’s birth with a proclamation 
that said: 


We German Protestant Christians accept the sav- 
ing of our nation by our Leader Adolph Hitler 
as a gift from God’s hand.... We agree with a 
whole heart that the Chancellor defends the Life 
and Honor of the nation. 


In January, 1934, shortly after Karl Barth had 
read his great appeal for resistance, the Lutheran 
Bishops announced, after a conference with Hitler: 


Under the impress of the great hour in which the 
church leaders of the German Protestant Church 
were gathered with the Chancellor, they affirm 
unanimously their unlimited fealty to the Third 
Reich and its Leader. They sharply condemn all 
machinations of critique of the State, the Nation 
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and the Movement, which may have the effect of 
endangering the Third Reich. Especially they con- 
demn the situation when the foreign press is used 
to portray falsely debate within the church as a 
battle against the State. The assembled Church 
Leaders (Kirchenfiihrer) place themselves openly 
in support of the National Bishop [Reichsbischof 
—a Nazi creation to rule the church] and are de- 
termined to carry through his measures and in- 
structions in the way he wishes, to hinder the 
church-political opposition against them, and to 
strengthen the authority of the National Bishop 
with all the means provided them by the church 
constitution. 


As a result of this action of the Lutheran lead- 
ers, the Emergency League of Pastors, which had 
rallied to the call of Barth and Niemédller, lost 
7,063 members. The active resistance was thence- 
forth based largely on the Calvinist churches and 
on the Union Churches. 

Later, after much confusion, many of the Luth- 
eran leaders came also to realize that the Nazi state 
was much nearer to that of Revelation 13 than it 
was to the “higher powers” of Romans 13, and a 
type of passive resistance was developed in the so- 
called “intact churches” (Lutheran Churches that, 
by accommodating to the Nazi program at points 
considered “non-essential,” i.e., not directly related 
to Word and Sacrament, managed to avoid losing 
control of their church offices. In the centers of ac- 
tive resistance offices and pulpits were taken from 
the leaders by police violence.) of Bavaria, Wiirt- 
temberg and Hannover. This style of quiet oppo- 
sition fitted the centralized structures of the Luth- 
eran state-churches; the struggle was limited, how- 
ever, to questions involving the rights and preroga- 
tives of the churches as such. 


The Struggle for Integrity 


The active church resistance, on the other hand, 
developed in the centers of Calvinist tradition or 
influence. There a different doctrine of the State 
and the tradition of a well-trained and active laity 
at all levels of church organization made it much 
more difficult for the Nazis to destroy or control 
a hydra-headed church opposition than to capture 
pyramided church structures. 


The men of Barmen, meeting to give theologi- 
cal form to the witness of the Emergency League 
of Pastors, and the various Confessing Synods, 
which had been formed in the churchs where cour- 
ageous leaders were organizing for active resistance 
to the “new Islam,” agreed upon six propositions. 
Active struggle for the integrity of the Church 
brought Calvinists, some Lutherans and members 
of the Union Churches into a common Confession 
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of Faith for the first time. (It is worth noting that 
among the many who refused to join in this joint 
Contession were not only those who had compro- 
mised their faith with Nazism but also those who 
even in a moment of direst need would not sacri- 
fice denominational and credal autonomy for the 
sake of the whole Church.) 

The Confession was drawn in classical form, with 
a positive statement of Biblical faith, followed by 
a condemnation of the opposing false principle in- 
volving compromise with the new heathenism. 

The First Article confess:d Jesus Christ as the 
one Word of God whom we have to hear and obey 
in lite and in death. Therefore, every form of nat- 
ural revelation (including Hitler and the Party) is 
denied. ‘The Second Article drew immediately the 
ethical consequences of the first: Jesus Christ frees 
us from bondage to the godless associations of this 
world and calls us to thankful service to his crea- 
tures. (Therefore, there are no areas of life which 
can serve another lord and none which do not need 
his justification and salvation.) 

The Third Article considers the gospel and or- 
der of the Church and establishes that neither may 
be left to the precariousness of shifting govern- 
ments and ideologies. The Fourth Article deals 
with the problem of power in the Church, and 
establishes on Matt. 20:25-26 (‘‘... Not so shall it 
be among you; but whoever would be great among 
you must be your servant”) that the office of leader- 
ship in the Church is not one of rule but of service. 

In the Fifth Article the purpose of government 
is stated in restrained terms as the care of justice 
and peace, whereas the Church refers to the King- 
dom of God and the power of the Word of God. 
Therefore, the answer is given to the ideological, 
total State, which purposes to become the only 
human institution at the same time an instrument 
of salvation. In the Sixth Article, the church ma- 
chine set up by the Nazis is condemned as con- 
trary to law and contrary to faith. 

Barmen was not a well-rounded and complete 
confession of Christian faith written by a scholar 
sitting in a quiet study. It was a clarion call to 
the faithful to avoid apostasy. In later synods of 
the Confessing Church, other issues were handled: 
the Niirnberg Laws, the destruction of physically 
and politically “useless” persons, the denial of fair 
trial, etc.. 

Throughout the years of struggle and martyrdom 
the testimony of the Confessing Church was op- 
posed by two types of groups who called themselves 
“Christian”: (1) the spiritualizers, who compro- 
mised the intellectual and organizational integrity 
of the church in the name of “positives Christen- 
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tum” (positive, non-sectarian Christianity, as stated 
in Article 24 of the Nazi Party platform; (2) those 
who held Christianity to be a purely private mat- 
ter, a thing of individual and familial piety, quite 
independent of “‘political” issues. 

Against these two positions that emasculated the 
faith and avoided the real issues by removing the 
point of conflict and truncating the whole gospel, 
the Confessing Church maintained the position 
that no section of life was free from the insistent 
claims of the kingship of Jesus Christ. 


Postwar Regeneration: Baptism of Repentance 


So the churches, in spite of the fact that substan- 
tial groupings were sadly misled, became the only 
centers of leadership and program to survive the 
‘Lhird Reich and the period of de-Nazification in 
relatively good condition. Doctors, teachers, law- 
yers, civil servants and other professional groupings 
(later to be reclaimed by the work of the Evangeli- 
cal Academies) were 75 to 85 per cent compromised 
by Nazi Party membership. The worst situation in 
church leadership was Thuringia, with fifteen per 
cent, and the average for professional leadership in 
all churches was four to six per cent. 

When we consider that by April 1, 1947, about 
28 per cent of the population over eighteen years 
of age in the American Zone had been dismissed 
from their jobs, we begin to understand the extra- 
ordinary advantage enjoyed by the churches in pro- 
viding leadership in the postwar relief and recon- 
struction. In addition, the church leaders could 
command a very widespread sympathy and sup- 
port from church people in other countries, pre- 
cisely in the years when the German people as a 
whole were anxious to be received back into the 
family of nations. 

This goes far to explain the fact that the Ger- 
man churches have played a more significant role 
in German political and public life in recent years 
than at any time for two hundred years. Some claim 
it is necessary to go back to the Reformation to 
find a parallel period of prestige and influence. 

After the war, the kingship of Jesus Christ over 
all of life, both individual and social, became the 
platform of the Kirchentag, the Evangelical Acade- 
mies and the revived Student Christian Movement 
(Studentengemeinde). It had also been the plat- 
form of those other sections of the ecumenical 
movement that had broken with the culture-reli- 
gion of the 19th century continuum and had come 
to understand again the radical discontinuity be- 
tween the life in expectation of the Kingdom and 
the life buried in the spirit of the age (the “world” 
of New Testament diction). 





Of all the great peoples, Americans—with their 
intact society and optimistic, healthy “spirituality” 
—have had the most difficulty in understanding 
what has happened to the Church in Germany. 
For we alone escaped relatively unscathed from 
World War II, with a higher standard of living 
and expanded productivity. Our churches have 
profited with the rest of our society. We have 
known little and understood less about the strug- 
gle of the Church. 

Most of all we have failed to understand that 
final dramatic act in which the surviving leaders 
of the Christian Resistance spoke for their whole 
people: the Stuttgart Declaration of Guilt of Oc- 
tober 19, 1945. In this declaration, the newly formed 
leadership of the EKID (Protestant Church in Ger- 
many), taking over from the “caretaker church 
governments” of the Confessing Synods and the 
“intact churches,” and acting in the presence of rep- 
resentatives from sister churches abroad, confessed 
their solidarity with the guilt of the German na- 
tion and begged forgiveness of God that they had 
not witnessed more courageously, prayed more faith- 


De Gaulle and Democracy 


ISCUSSION IN this country of recent con- 
D stitutional changes in France seems to have 
neglected the connection between the two foci 
of the crisis: the inoperativeness of parliamen- 
tarian democracy, French-style, and the unten- 
ability of the imperial position. 

Because the multi-party government was in- 
capable of strategic decisions on any major issue 
—with the remarkable exception of the various 
institutions of Continental economic solidarity— 
the local administrators and generals in the colo- 
nies clung to their antiquated concepts and vested 
interests and stepped up their fury as the futility 
of their program became more and more ap- 
parent. The Constitutional problem was similar 
to that of Weimar Germany: when the multi- 
party government there failed to tackle the dev- 
astating economic crisis, an extra-parliamentary 
force stepped into the vacuum. 

The milder French alternative to parliamen- 
tary government is bureaucratic power with semi- 
parliamentary control. Two factors were respon- 
sible for this solution: the paralysis of Parliament 
Mr. Heimann is professor emeritus of The New School for Social 
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fully, believed more joyfully and loved more in- 
tensely. 

By the vulgar, this declaration was taken for 
granted as a political act and not infrequently mis- 
used. Of course, the Germans were guilty, and the 
victors’ policy should make them painfully aware 
of it! 

In the universal community of faith, however, 
now restored after years of underground activity 
and “blackout,” it was perceived that something 
quite wonderful had happened. Beginning with 
the shattering of the idols out of which came the 
beleaguered witness of the Barmen Synod, carried 
through the years of trial and purification by fire, 
the Church in Germany had been brought to the 
Baptism of Repentance. 

And when, in the years that followed, the apos- 
tles of the laymen’s movements came with the Word 
of Christ, the Hope of the World, the way had 
been prepared for their message. And those who 
were there received the Baptism of the Holy Spir- 
it, and spoke with tongues and prophesied. (Acts 
19: 1-6) 


EDUARD HEIMANN 


and the person of General de Gaulle. He stepped 
into the vacuum because he had what the Parlia- 
ment did not have—a program for both the con- 
stitutional crisis and the colonies. ‘The lesson for 
democrats everywhere is that democracy must 
govern in order to live. 


Death-Blow to Imperialism 


The most important single event of the year 
was the plebiscite in the colonies on independ- 
ence, either within the French Commonwealth 
and under French leadership in international 
affairs or without any ties to France. The fact 
that one colony, Guinea, chose the latter way 
and that France immediately complied—though 
with a quite illogical and really harmful dem- 
onstration of resentment—proves the honesty of 
the French proposal and practice. 

The event amounts to a death-blow to im- 
perialism on the part of the country which, until 
last summer, appeared most hard-bitten in its 
refusal to discern the signs of the times. Or as 
seen from the other side, the plebiscite pulls the 
rug from under the anti-imperialist propaganda 
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against France. It lends a degree of credibility to 
the claim that France’s presence is needed to 
protect order and give guidance in developing 
each colony—riots between factions and tribes in 
the newly emancipated colonies prove the point. 

Yet de Gaulle continues to be suspected of fas- 
cist leanings by many intellectuals in this country. 
And this in spite of the fact that the leaders of 
the French intellectuals opposed to him, Pierre 
Mendeés-France and André Philip, both of whom 
had cut themselves loose from the compromised 
governments of the Fourth Republic, have lost 
no opportunity to bear witness to his integrity and 
sense of justice. 


One may go so far as to say that France would 
have gone fascist if it had not been for de Gaulle: 
the voters’ disgust with democracy might have 
driven them to fascism if their eyes had not 
been caught by the towering figure who had been 
feared, shelved and ignored for twelve years by 
the Fourth Republic, which he had founded and 
against whose fumblings he had warned. Nay, 
while the voters voted for de Gaulle as President 
they did go further to the Right in the par- 
liamentary elections and thereby destroyed the 
traditional balance between Left and Right. 


There is every reason to believe that this 
result dismayed de Gaulle, whose ambition 
clearly was to act as the arbiter between Left 
and Right. This is the second time that he has 
had such an experience. The Fourth Republic, 
whose Prime Minister he was in its early months, 
went to the Left and established that regime of 
parliamentary parties whose inoperativeness he 
had predicted. Now the Fifth Republic, also 
founded by him, has gone to the Right, and 
there may well be some kind of fascist danger, 
not under de Gaulle but after him, unless the 
Left draws from its disaster the lesson to promptly 
reform itself. So far one does not see it. 


The French voters, naturally, were as much 
surprised as everybody outside France by the 
daring offer of autonomy to the colonies. It seems 
that democrats are short of memory, and that 
they do not recognize a strong and constant char- 
acter when they see him. After founding the 
Committee for the Liberation of France in Lon- 
don in the summer of 1940, de Gaulle’s first act 
was to go to Brazzaville in the French Congo 
and proclaim from there over the radio the trans- 
formation of the empire into a federation of au- 
tonomous republics. 


Back in Paris after the Liberation, he with- 
drew from the Fourth Republic in disgust, not 
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only over the Constitution but no less over the 
brazen breach of his promise to the colonies. For 
the so-called French Union, which the Fourth 
Republic substituted, was not much more than a 
lie with complete centralization of all legislation 
and administration in Paris, nominally under 
the control of the Parliament, to which a few 
colonials were now admitted, but in reality under 
the bureaucracy and Army. 

After the collapse of parliamentary rule, which 
failed to raise taxes at home and reconcile the 
autonomists in the colonies, de Gaulle moved in 
and did both. That is, he did what the demo- 
crats ought to have done in loyalty to their 
democratic program—to protect the financially 
weak from the attrition by inflation and to give 
freedom to the oppressed colonials. 

The battle cry of the opposition to de Gaulle 
is that the failure of democracy must be cured 
by more democracy. What is needed, however, is 
not high-sounding principles, but their application 
and “incarnation”: an alternative in practicable 
terms to the de Gaulle policy of floating the 
stranded ship of state. For a political principle is 
not judged by history for its philosophical beauty, 
but for the practical achievements of its represen- 
tatives. Democracy is no good if democrats are no 
good. 


The Future of Algeria? 


What remains in doubt is not only the future 
of the French Constitution after de Gaulle, but 
also the future of Algeria under de Gaulle. He 
obviously had hoped to cure that sore wound 
which drains France’s strength, the more so since 
it was the revolt of the French military and ci- 
vilians in Algeria against the Fourth Republic 
that became the occasion for his rise to power. 
His military authority is so overwhelming that 
he succeeded in deflating the military revolt by 
simply forbidding the military any participation 
in Algerian political life and by transferring some 
of their leaders to other places and functions. 

He did not succeed in deflating the resistance 
of the civilians, whose political program for Al- 
geria is far more extreme than that of the Army, 
insisting as they do on continued “integration” 
of Algeria with France, that is, on government 
by Paris. It must in fairness be said that these 
1,000,000 French settlers comprise the ablest, 
most skillful and industrious French farmers, 
men incomparably superior to the Arabs of simi- 
lar status. Unfortunately, ability and industry are 
no refutation of rising nationalism which, on the 
contrary, stimulates the dormant energies. 

The results of the plebiscite and of the elec- 
tions remain in doubt because of the terror 
applied to the voters by both sides: by the Arab 
rebels who tortured and killed not only French 
soldiers but literally thousands of their own 





countrymen, and by the Army which responded 
in kind. In this climate of unleashed fury, no sen- 
sible solution that gives the Arabs the majority 
status due them can refuse to limit their juris- 
diction over the able and numerous French mi- 
nority—this is de Gaulle’s problem. 

He has not given up. Two extraordinary steps 
have recently been taken. A_ scandalous trial 
under martial law, which had resulted in the 
execution of fifteen Arabs, was declared invalid, 
and the resumption of the trial brought the 
moral rehabilitation of twelve of the dead men. 
What a slap at the administration of justice 
under the Fourth Republic. Also, a recent mo- 
mentous electoral law for the municipalities has 
inaugurated the attempt to build democracy 
from below by giving the Arabs clear majorities 
almost everywhere, including the capital city of 
Algiers. 

All this qualifies the recently confirmed pro- 
gram of continued integration of Algeria with 
France, which, in any case, would not bring 
back “Papa’s Algeria,” as it was mockingly put. 
The emphatic assurance is that continued integra- 
tion would not mean continued injustice to the 
Arabs and continued neglect of economic devel- 
opment. A vast program is underway; how much 
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this program will achieve and whether it can 
bring peace remains to be seen. Otherwise, one 
does not see much hope for France because there 
is no alternative. 

Obviously de Gaulle is not easy to get along 
with. He is impermeable to flattery; his pro- 
verbial haughtiness, beloved of the cartoonists, 
has nothing to do with vanity. He is not a re- 
liably good European; he will use the machinery 
of European integration to promote French na- 
tional interests. He is not friendly to America 
and England, and will embarrass us whenever 
he thinks that this may serve French national 
interests. 


For he is a nationalist; he wants to enhance 
France’s international status and to bring it into 
line with the rapid progress and expansion of 
French industry since the war. He is not an im- 
perialist but concedes to others the right to their 
nationalisms. He is far too ascetic to believe in 
the welfare state. 

He is not a democrat but a conservative, and 
the new Constitution gives too much power to 
the bureaucracy—as an alternative to the dis- 
credited power of Parliament. De Gaulle’s con- 
servatism, then, means the increased Constitu- 
tional power of the authorities; it does not mean 
the defense of upper-class interests. It also means, 
among other things, an unqualified respect for 
the letter and spirit of the law. 

Above all, de Gaulle is an ardent reformer 
because he is a conservative. For he knows that 
one can preserve or restore only that which lives 
and changes; one must reform in order to preserve. 
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